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FOR THE GUARDIAN. 


TERRESTRIAL OBJECTS INADEQUATE TO THE 
HAPPINESS Ov MAN. 


Many sources of enjoyment are open to us in the world. 
Our wants are daily supplied, and from the stores of God’s 
bounty we have a rich variety of Gifts. The world in which 
we dwell is admirably fitted in its accommodations to our 
wants, and presents continually to view as striking evidences 
of the wisdom and goodness of our Creator. We have ten 


thousand earthly blessings, which lay us under obligation of 


gratitude, and which we ought not to undervalue. At the 
same time, we are to be careful, that we do not overrate 
them, and give them a higher place in our affections, than 
they are adequate to fill. ‘the young, who are without ex- 
perience, often expect and seek for happiness in the world, 
which can never be obtained. All terrestrial objects are 
subordinate in their nature and relations, and can never fill 
the desires of the soul. > enforce and produce conviction 
of this truth in the minds of those who read our pages, is 
the object of this paper. 

The soul of man is unlike his body,-—‘ts origin is oo sstial, 
its wants are difierent from those of the bodys; and it re- 
quires different objects 21.) sources of enjoyment to satisfy 
its desires. The possession of terrestrial objects, in any giv- 
en degree, does not fillthe mind of man. Vain is the attempt 
VOL. v.] 10 
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110 Terrestrial Objects 


to find any one, old or young, who will acknowledge him- 
self completely ‘satisfied | in his wishes at any oue per todof 
his life. You may cast your eyes over all the grades of so- 
ciety, and survey the different classes of men, in their varie- 
ty of occupation and condition, you will not discover one who 
is perfectly happy. All are more or less dissatisfied in re- 
view of the past, and more or less animated in hope of some 
amelioration in their means of enjoyment. What toiling is 
there for wealth? what efforts for distinction P what fond- 
ness for power? how few manifest contentment with their 
lot inlife! They, who are wholly dependent on terrestrial 
objects for happiness, are ever restless in their minds. ‘The 
soul cannot be limitted in its desires to those objects. Its 
desires increase with the increase of its knowledge, nor is 
there any limit to which we can say they are bounded. 

Were all the learning of the age possessed by one mind, that 
mind would still thirst for more knowledge! Were all the 
power of earthly potentates combined in one man, he would 
still desire more power! ‘The same is true of wealth and of 
every other object of human pursuit. The desires of man 
extend beyofid the objects of this life, and grasp at scenes 

invisible and eternal. The great Creator in the formation 
of the soul of man, enstamped on it evidence of its immortality. 
This evidence consists in its capacity for happiness, which 
is not satisfied by terrestrial objects. This to some extent 
was seen and acknowledged by the wisest heathen philoso- 
phers. As they found terrestrial objects did not satisfy their 
desires, they were led to indulge some hope that the soul 
would survive the dissolution of the body, and in a future 
state, have objects adequate to its happiness. The argu- 
ment however amounted to only a probability,—they were 
left in doubt, and in prospect of death, hoped, but with 
trembling, that they should live beyond the grave. Life and 
immortality are brought to light in the gospel. The nature 
and destination of the human soul are more fully described, 
and its insatiable desires, from which the heathen had infer- 
red its immortality, are found to appertain to it, as immortal. 
All the provision made for its happiness by the gospel, and 
all the representations of its nature in the sacred scriptures 
shew, that it will be in vain to expect, that the soul will ever 
rest contented with terrestrial objects ! 
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‘The same truth is further evident from the nature of fer- 
restrial objects. 

They are mutable and perishing. It is unsafe to make 
confident calculations on them. Present possession does not 
secure their continuance. Are you happy in the circle of 
your friends to-day? it is no security you will be to-mor- 

row: you have health to-day, and are in possession of rea- 
son,—to-morrow you may be restiess in a fever, and raving 
under a delirium : to-day you are in possession of a house,— 
before to-morrow some devouring element may have laid your 
house in ruins! You are now enjoying a good reputation, and 
* a good name is rather to be chosen than great riches ;” yet 
how soon may you be called to suffer by the tongue of slan- 
der? Are you placing your heart upon riches? you are 
taugnt that “ riches will take to themselves wings and fly a- 
way! and while you.are striving to be rich, you are admon- 
ished, that “ they who will be rich, fall into temptation, and 
a snare, and into many foolish and hurtful lusts, which drown 
men in destruction and _perdition !” Are you bent upon the 
pleasures of this world ? you are pursuing a shadow, which 
¢ arses recedes, as you advance, while it Stimulates you 
to follow ! your experience at every step in life is embittered 
on reflection, yet you are in no degree diverted from the 
pursuit of happiness in the things of the world ! ‘The pleas- 
ures of sense are no sooner here than they are gone, and you 
are left devoid of bliss, and more agitated with discontent. 
Survey all the objects of human pursuit, contemplate the dif- 
ferent ways in which the energies and activities of men are 
exerted, and you will be brought to this conclusion concern- 
ing terrestrial objects, that they are inadequate to the happi- 
ness of man. ‘The Lord Jesus in direct reference to thei 
perishable and unsatisfying nature, said, “lay not up fer 
yourselves treasures upon earth, where moth and rust doth 
corrupt, and where thieves break through and steal.” Earth- 
iy treasures he knéw were insecure and inadequate to the 
happiness of immortal beings, therefore, he instructed men 
to lay up treasure in heaven, to look through second causes 
up to the great furst cause, and to derive e enjoyment from. his 
fullness. 

Again: Contemplate the relations of terrestrial Bone 
heir relations are all limited to this life, and they are o! 
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no value in reference to the life that is to come. Man is des. 
tined to immortality.—this life is preparatory to a future 
state: it is the infancy of our being,—the period of our trial 
and discipline. In this world we are sojourners, pilgrims 
and travellers, who have no abiding habitation, no sure resting 
place. Terrestrial objects, however dear to us, will shortly 

disappear from our sight. What is wealth, or distinction, o1 
power, or pleasure to him who can no longer enjoy eithe rr 
W nat are all the treasures of earth to the dying man? Can 
they give peace to his troubled conscience, or soothe his anx- 
in, or quiet his alarm, or inspire hope of immortal joys, 
or cheer him in prospect of blessedness in the everlasting 
ages £ ‘To all such interrogatories, ope general answer must 
be given; earth "y treasures have no power to support the de- 
parting soul r Could men carr y into the future world the ob- 
jects of their affections and pursuits in this world, these ob- 
jects would rise in value, and this increase of value would in 
some measure justify the ardour with which they are sought. 
But earthly objects are not designed for the future state— 
their relations are all confined to this life. The distinctions 
to which they give rise in the world are levelled at death. 
The rich and poor, the prince and the beggar, the honour- 
able and the despised, the old and | the young lie down togeth- 
er. Inthe grave the distinctions of life are forgotten, or re- 
membered as a dream when one awaketh. 

From the preceding view of terrestrial objects, it follows, 
that it is unwise to seek our happiness supremely in them. 
ffappiness is the great good sought by rational beings, It is 
this for which they hope and strive, and if they fail of this, 
they fail of the great end cf human exertion. If then it is 
impossible that terrestrial objects should secure our happi- 
ness, how unwise it is to seek our happiness supremely in 
them! Will you then persist in a course which will termi- 
naie in disappointment and loss? Will you cling to terres- 
trial objects as your all.—will you bow down to them as 
your gods, and give them the homage of your hearts, look- 
ing to them as the fountain of your supplies ?- What must be 
your condition at death? Where is your provision for the 
life that is tocome? What will it profit you to gain the 
whole world, and lose your own sou! > 
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Again: Consider that God alone is adequate to your hap- 
piness. 

‘he character of the infinitely blessed God is adequate to 
the capacious desires of your soul. His perfections render 
him the unfailing and everlasting refuge of his rational off- 
spring. In these we have a subject which may well employ 
our thoughts to‘all eternity 5 it is boundless in extent, and 
incomprehensible in nature. “ Who by searching can find 
out God ?”? Who can find out the Almighty unto perfection ? 
“ He is the samé yesterday, to day, and for ever.” We need 
fear no change in his character, nor in his relation to us. 
He is adequate to our happiness in time, and he will be ad- 
equate to our happiness in eternity. Learn then to seek 
your happiness in Him! Seek ye the Lord while he may be 
found, call ye upon him while he is near. Assimilated to 
God in the feelings and desires of your souls, you are made 
to drink at the fountain of blessedness, from which the whole 
creation is supplied, and you have an unchangeable, al- 
mighty and everlasting Friend, who will guide by his coun- 
sel here on earth, and afterward receive you to glory. 


O. 8. 
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MEMOIR OF THE ELDEST DAUGHTER OF REV. 
DR. SCOTT. : 


A brief Memoir of Mr. Scott’s eldest daughter, who died at Weston Un- 
derwood, in May 1780, annexed by him to his narratiye of his own 


life. 


In a former part of this narrative I just mentioned the 
death of my eldest daughter, aged four years and a half, and 
I shall here subjoin a few more particulars respecting her. 
At the age of three years and a half she had a most extraor- 
dinary and distressing illness, so that for several weeks she 
could not be induced to take either medicine or nutriment 
of any kind, but what was poured down her throat almost 
by main force. Ihad little expectation of her recovery: 
but I was under a full and deep conviction that all the hu- 
man race are born in sin, and are utterly incapable of hap- 
piness hereafter, without regeneration and renovation by the 
Holy Spirit. This, if actually wrought in childhood, I was 
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satisfied would begin to show itself about the time when 
ch. ren become actual sinners by personal and wilftl trans- 
grees ton: and I was fully assured that she had become an 
ac‘ual siamer. Seeing therefore no ground to believe that 
any 2racious change had taken place in her, I was greatly 
distressed about her eternal state: and I repeatedly and most 
earnestly besought the Lord that he would not take her from 
me, without affording me some evidence of her repentance, 
and faith in his mercy, through Jesus Christ. 

“To tne surprise of all she recovered, ard lived just anoth- 
er year. Half of this year was remarkable for nothing, ex- 
cept the proofs which she gave of a very good understand- 
ing, and the readiness with which she learned whatever was 
taught her. Indeed she almost taught herself to read; and 
was so much the astonishment of our neighbours, that they 
expressed a persuasion that she would not live long—which 
[ treated with contempt. But about the middle of the year, 
on my return home one evening, my wife told me that her 
daughter had behaved very ill, and had been so rebellious 
and obstinate, that she had been constrained to correct her. 
In consequence I took her between my knees, and began to 
talk to her. I told her she had often heard that she was a 
sinner against God: that sin was breaking the command- 
ments of God: that he had commanded her to honour and 
obey her father and mother ; but that she had disobeyed her 
mother, and thus sinned against God and made him angry 
at her—far more angry than her mother had been; that she 
_ had also often heard that she must have a new heart or dis- 
position: that, if her heart or dispositon were not wicked, 

she would not thus want a new one; but that her obstinate 
* rebellious conduct to her mother (with some other. instar.ces 
which I mentioned,) shewed that her heart was wicked ; 
that she therefore wanted both forgiveness of sins and a new 
heart, without which she could not be happy in another 
world, after death. I went on to talk with her in language 
suited to her age, concerning the love, and mercy and grace, 
of Christ, ina manner which! cannot now particularly de- 
scribe: but my heart was much engaged, and out of the 
abundance of my heart my mouth spoke: and { concluded 
with pressing it upon her, constantly to pray to Jesus Christ 
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to forgive her sins; to give her a new heart ; and not to let 
her dietiil he had indeed done so. 

“T have good ground to believe that, from that time to 
her death, no day passed in which she did not, alone, more 
than once, and with apparent earnestness, pray to Jesus 
Christ to this effect ; adding petitions for her father, moth- 
er, and brothers, and for her nurse—to whom she was much 
attached. At times we overheard her in a little room to 
which she used to retire ; and on some occasions her prayers 
were accompanied with sobs and tears. Once she was guil- 
ty of an untruth ; and Ireasoned and expostulated with her 
on the wickedness oflying. I almost seem now to hear her 
subsequent confessions in her retirement ; her cries for forgiv- 
ness ; her prayers fora new and better heart ; and that she 
might not die ‘ before her’new heart came.’ She could scarce- 
ly proceed for sobs and tears.—In short there was every thing 
in miniature, which] ever witnessed or read ofin an adult peni- 
tent : and certainly there were fruzis meet for repentance ; 
for nothing reprehensible afterwards occurred in her conduct. 

“ Just at this time the Olney Hymns were published: and, 
without any one putting her upon it, she got many of them 
by heart ; and for some months, the first voice which I . 
heard in the morning, was her’s, repeating these hymns, and 
those of Dr. Watts: and frequently she would come to me 
to tellme what a beautiful hymn she had found, and then 
repeat it without book. 

“T might recite many of her sayings, which, parental 
partiality apart, I must think surpassed what I have 
heard from one so young. ‘The favourite servant, who has 
been mentioned, sometimes used the name of God or Lord in 
an impreper manner, and the child would affectionately re- 
monstrate with her, and say, ‘ Do not use such words, Kitty : 
you will certainly go to hell if you say such naughty words.’ 
She evidently understood the great outlines of the plan of 
salvation. ‘ Papa,’ she said, ‘ you preached to day con- 
cerning the Lamb’s blood.’ I answered ‘ What does that 
mean?’ she replied, ‘ The blood of Jesus Christ, the Lamb 
of God which taketh away the burden of sin out of our 
hearts..——-The day preceding her death, she read to me a 
chapter in St. John, in which the Jews charged Jesus with 
breaking the Sabbath, On this she paused and said, ‘ Papa, 
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did Jesus Christever break the Sabbath °’ I answered, ‘No : 
but he did good on the Sabbath-day, and his enemies called 
that breaking the Sabbath.’ ‘ I thought so,’ she said: Jesus 
was always good; but we are all naughty till he makes us 
good. Peter was a good man; but Peter was nauglity till 
Jesus Christ made him good.’ 

‘¢ Whenever any minister or pious friend came to see me, 
no play or amusement would draw her away from us when 
our conversation was on religious topics. She would 
stand fixed in attention, and evidently interested in what was 
said. She seldom spoke on these occasions ; but she would 
sometimes ask me questions afterwards on what she had 
heard. 

“The day before she died the Rev. Mr. Powley of Dews- 
bury, in Yorkshire, (who married Mrs. Unwin’s daughter) 
had engaged to come to see me, and to preach in the even- 
ing. After dinner l employed myself, as I trequently did, in 
sawing wood or fuel. She came and prattled with me, and 
several times by degrees got so near me, that I feared the 
large pieces of wood would fall on her. I sent her further off: 
yet still intent on our talk, she crept near again, till at length 
a very large log, which could scarcely have failed to kill her, 
had it fallen upon her, rolled down, and only just missed her. 
While very thankful for her preservation, little did I think 
that a few hours would deprive me of my darling child. 

“T had scarcely got into the house to prepare for my vis- 
itant, when she came to me and said, ‘1am very sick: 
what must I do ?’? I said, ‘ You must pray for patience.’ She 
asked, ‘ What is patience :’ and before I could answer, she 
was so ill she could only go into the next room to the servant, 
where the most violent symptoms followed. As I was en- 
gaged with my friend, and with the preaching, having order- 
ed her some medicine, I did not see her for several hours : but 
when I did I was fully convinced that her sickness was fatal. 
Some further means were used, but wholly without effect ; 
and she expired at ten o’clock the next morning, while re- 
peating the Lord’s prayer, the concluding words of which 
were the last she spoke. 

‘“¢ Her disorder was an attack of scarlet fever, which Dr. 
Kerr stated to be of a very peculiar kind, and that the case 
was hopeless from the first. Ihad attended fifty or sixty 
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persons in that disease, and all recovered except my own 
child. 

“She died on Thursday morning, and enthe next evening 
at my lecture at Havenstone, where I had undertaken to 
preach through part of the book of Job, the text which came 
in course was Job 1.21.—The Lord gave and the Lord 
hath taken away : blessed be the name of the Lord! anc 
on this I preached notwithstanding the death of my child. 
it would be in vain to attempt to describe either my anguish 
or my exultation on this trying, yet animating occasion. 
Sorrow and joy succeeded each other in the highest degree, 
and often in the most rapid manner, that ever I experienced : 
and sometimes they were pathetically, dolefully, yet sweetly 
intermingled. Prayer and thanksgiving seemed my main 
employments. I never obtained such a victory over the fear 
of death as by looking, for a longtime together on her corpse. 
Gradually sorrow abated, and joy prevailed; and I often 
said, I would not exchange my dead child for any living 
child in the world of the same age. ,Some have told me that 
her religious turn was only the effect ofhearing so much on 
the subject, and had nothing so extraordinary in it: but I 
never could see any thing of the same kind in my other 
children at so early an age, nor till they were much older * 
though they had at least the same advantages.” 


fiat Seetiiol 
— es 


THE FEMALE LANCASTERIAN SCHOOL, 


When I was sufficiently recovered to go abroad, the firsb 
place I visited was Mrs. Findlay’s school, in company with 
Mr. Thomson our good minister. She received us with an 
easy grace, and a smile of such kindness and benevolence, 
that T could not help feeling for her a more affectionate re- 
gard than at that time I chose to confess even to myself. 
The perfect order and regularly which prevailed amongst 
the children, and their unremitting ettention to their tasks, 
was quite surprising to me, when I compared it with what 
took place in my own school; as, with my utmost care, I’ 
had never found it possible to prevent the attention and in- 
dustry of my scholars from flagging, when my eye was not 
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constantly upon them. On making this remark to Mrs. 
F indlay, she satisfactorily explained the reason of the supe- 
riority of her scholars in this respect. “I pretend to no. 
personal merit,” said she, “ in the good conduct of my pu- 
pils—I owe it entirely to my knowledge of the new mode 
of teaching introduced by Dr. Bell, and brought to perfec- 
tion by Mr. Lancaster. When in London, I used frequently 
to attend Mr. Lancaster’s Lectures on Education, and have 
seen his principles reduced to practice in his school ;_ where 
he teaches a thousand children, with no other assistance 
than that of the scholars themselves ; and without any great 
effort, or the smallest bustle or confusion.” ‘ But how is 
that possible ?” interrupted I, almost doubting the truth of 
what she asserted, “ you surprise me beyond measure ; for 
I have never seen even a hundred scholars kept completely 
m order, and attentive to their lessons, by one master.” 
“I do not wonder that you should be a little incredulous,” 
said she smiling, “ but I assure you I am not taking the lib- 
erty of a traveller—I speak the simple truth. Your surprise 
may perhaps be lessened, if you attend to the astonishing 
effect of order and subordination in the army. How many 

thousand soldiers does one general command with ease ! 
Mr. Lancaster’s school is nothing else than a little literary 
army, with its general, captains, and subalterns. But his 
method will be best explained by an example, and as I have 
adopted such part of it as appears applicable to the circum- 
stances of my school,'I will inform’you how I proceed. For 
the last fortnight I have had fifty children under my charge. 

These I have divided, as you will observe, into five difler- 
ent classes, according to their proficiency, and the nature of 
their employment. Over each of these classes [ have ap- 
pointed a teacher, chosen from amongst the, most intelligent 
and trust-worthy children in the school, whose business is 
to direct her class in the performance of their task, and to 
watch over their order, diligence and improv ement.” “J 
can easily see,” said I, * that your 0 must have an excel- 
lent effect onthe children in general, but do you not imagine, 
that those you appoint as teachers must be kept back in 
their learning, as they are prevented from getting their regu- 
lar lessons.”” “ Quite the reverse,” replied she, “ as I will 
easily convince you. Whilst the classes are employed in 
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sewing or knitting, the teachers have sufficient time to occu- 
py themselves in ‘the same way, and also to exercise a gen- 
eral superintendence; and when the task is reading or 
arithmetic, the very act of assisting others contributes won- 
derfully to their own improvement 3; so that, independent 
of the honour of the situation, I believe they really receive 
more benefit, and make more rapid progress, than the rest 
of the scholars.” “ Yes !” said I, “ I see you are in the 
right, what you say agrees completely with my own expe- 
rience ; and indeed no person, I am persuaded, was ever 
engaged in teaching without being sensible, that, however 
:gnorant and unqualified he might have been when he be van, 
he encreased his own knowledge by the very effort he made 
in endeavouring to communicate knowledge to others.—But 
you do not surely trust entirely to these teachers +” “ By 
no means,” said she, “ I am constantly engaged in examin- 
ing some one of the classes, and their religious education I 
take wholly on myself. But the method I have adopted 
secures the diligence of the whole school, while my attention 
js thus taken up.” “ Your plan,” answered I, “ seems to 
be a very excellent one, and you would do me a great fa- 
vour, by taking the trouble at some future time, of giving . 
me amore minute detail of it. At present you are perhaps 
too much engaged.” “Iam sensible,” replied she, “ of 
several imperfections in my method, and I fear you will 
easily discover more ; but such as it is, I] shall be happy to 
make you acquainted with the particulars of it, as you de- 
sire. I cannot do this better than by showing it to you 
reduced to practice, and if you can now spare half an hour, 
I shall go on instructing the children in my usual way, that 
you may have an opportunity of judging for yourself.” I 
joyfully accepted this invitation, and Mr. Thomson, who 
had frequently been in the school before, undertook to ex- 
plain Mrs. Findlay’s plans, whilst she was herself engaged 
in the duties of her office. ‘‘ Our best way will be,” said 
he, “to oversee the operations of one particular class. 
Here is one just beginning to prepare a reading lesson, let 
our attention be confined to it.”” Nine little girls, of from 
six to seven years of age, were seated on a bench before us, 
with each a book in her hand, diligently preparing their 
tasks. Behind these stood a child of nearly the same age, 
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eagerly watching their motions, and assisting those who were 
at aloss. I was delighted to see that this was my dear lit- 
tle Janet. Each of the children, the moment she thought 
herself able to read her lesson correctly, stood up as a sig- 
nal that she was ready. As soon as the last of the children 
was on her legs, Janet gave the word of command with a 
firm tone, “ Read.” ‘The children then read their task, by 
rotation, beginning at the dux, sentence by sentence, in a 
distinct and audible manner. “ Read by words,” was tlie 
next order given by my niece, when they began the lesson 
anew, each reading one word in her turn. This method 
was quite new to me; and Mr. Thomson observing my 
surprise, told me that the design of it was to keep alive the 
attention of the pupils, and to teach them to mark every 
word with care. “ With the same view,” added he, “ it is 
the custom sometimes to read the lesson backwards, and 
sometimes to read it syllable by syllable.” ‘“ I should 
ereatly doubt the propriety of that practice,” said I; “ it 
has a tendency to make reading a mere mechanical exercise, 
and to prevent the children from paying any attention to 
the meaning of the tasks prescribed. It appears to me to 
be nearly as injudicious as giving them lessons which they 
cannot understand, and it would require a very strong rea- 
son to convince me of its utility.” “ I was of the same 
opinion at first,” answered Mr. ‘Thomson, “ but Iam begin- 


ning to be reconciled to this as well as every other part of 


Mrs. Findlay’s plan. ‘The objection you make is certainly 
a formidable and very plausible one; but Mrs. Findlay ap- 
ears to me, by her judicious mode of management, to show 
that it can be overcome.” ‘The scholars were now ordered 
to shut their books, and were called on to spell the most dif- 
ficult words in their lesson. In this part of the task three 
mistakes were made by the class, on which account it was 
sent back, to relearn the spelling. “ This is an invariable 
rule,” said Mr. Thomson. “ The lesson must be complete- 
ly mastered before the class can proceed to another task ; 
that is to se2y, not more than two mistakes must have been 
made. When a book is gone through once, it is begun a 
second, and if necessary a third time, taking longer lessons, 
and proceeding with much greater rapidity. Mrs. F indlay’s 
principle is, never to pass by an object of attainment until 
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it is well understood. The scholar must quit nothing until 
she is completely acquainted with it. If an error be com- 
mitted, it is not enough to correct it. The teacher must 
know that her instructions are understood, and she is ac- 
countable to her mistress if she allows any thing to pass 
without being quite familiar to every member of the class.” 
“¢ This process,” said I, “ must be irksome and dilatory. I 
should be afraid that it might tend to disgust the learner 
with her tasks, and I have always thought it of the utmost 
consequence to keep the attention awake, and the mind 
cheerful and interested.”” “ No doubt.” replied he, “ it 
must be rather unpleasant at first ; but by persevering in 
this plan, the future progress of the scholar will be made 
easy. It is in vain, I should imagine, to attempt to render 
the learning of letters, syllables and words, an amusement to 
a child in a public school, at least. Do what you will, the 
beginnings of learning must always be a drudgery, and what- 
ever method is best calculated for shortening this painful task 
must be most desirable.” There seemed to be something 
reasonable in this argument, and I did not attempt to ans- 
wer it. 

The class having been more successful in their second - 
examination, Janet gave out a further task, which, like the 
former, was short and easy, so that the class w as again pre- 
pared, and had been examined by her in less than a quarter 
ofan hour. A new task was then prescribed, and managed 
im the same manner ; for it was by means of short and easy 
lessons that Mrs. Findlay proposed to keep alive the atten- 
tion of her pupils, and prevent them from being discouraged. 
Five of these tasks having been learned by the children in 
little more than an hour and a quarter, they were now cal- 
led up to repeat them to their mistress ; and in this exami- 
nation my neice was included with the rest of the class. 
The accuracy with which the little scholars went through 
every part of their exercise was truly wonderful, and gave 
me a very high idea of the excellency of the system on which 
t*e school was conducted. “I am delighted with your 
plan,” said I to Mrs. Findlay, as soon as the school was 
dismissed, “ you have contrived to get the better of difficul- 
ties in teaching, which I have long known and lamented, 


but considered it impossible to surmount. By making your 
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pupils the instrument of their own instruction, you are ena- 
bled to preserve the most complete discipline in every part 
of the school, even when your eye is turned to other objects. 
At the same time, you have an opportunity of ordering mat- 
sin such a manner, that every thing is distinctly learned 
permanently fixed on the mind. According to the 
-ommon method of teaching, ! well know by experience, 
how impossible it is, in a large school, that the master’s 
eye can be every where, and that idleness and superficial 
knowledge can be always prevented. But here every thing 
is easy and simple. No trifling, no inattention can take 
place, without being instantly detected ; and the children 
are so gently and pleasantly instructed, that they scarcely 
consider it as a task.”” “Ah!” replied she, “if you are 
pleased with my feeble attempt, what would you think were 
you to see Mr. Lancaster in the midst of his thousand 
scholars, carrying on their education with as little difficulty, 
as I feel in teaching these fifty.” That would be a specta- 
cle worth seeing indeed,” said I, “ but from what I have 
witnessed, I can easily conceive it possible.” 


EEE 
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FOR THE GUARDIA‘ 
DIALOGUE BETWEEN CHARLES AND ELIZUR. 


C. Good evening, Elizur. Was you at the ball las 
night ? 

“. No Si, I was not. 

C. Well I can tell you it was a good one ; the evening 
was pleasant, the sleighing good, the company gay and 
cheerful, and the music excellent. Really it was the best 
ball I ever attended in my life. Do tell me why you did 
hot gor 

E. Ithought I should be more happy at home ; and I] 
think so still. Sy 

C. Why Elizur, they were very civil, no noise and 
confusion—all steady. I did not hear any profane language 


or quarrelling there. 
FE. Tam glad of it. How do you feel to night Charles ? 


\ 
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©. Why, rather dull, I confess ; it was so late when J 
xot home I thought it not best to go to bed, and I conclu- 
ded I should sleep too much to night if I did not run away 
somewhere, so I came in to see you. 

E. Iam glad to see you; I had much rather spend an 
evening with you here, than at the ball. 

C. But why do you speak against the ball, Elizur? I 
do not see as there is any harm in going to balls more than 
to other places of amusement. 

E. Perhaps there is pot; but is there any good in it ¢ 

C. No; I suppose not, unless we call pleasure good. 
But pray, is there any good in staying athome ? 

E. Ithink we may get good at home, to be sure, if we 
spend the time as we ought. 

C. Well, come, tell me how you spent last evening ? 

E. After you went away I feit lonesome, as 1 used 
always to go with you ; but I had determined not to go— 
my resolution was fixed that 1 would never go again. So 
I retired to my chamber, took up my Bible and read awhile, 
but soon as I shut it up my mind returned to you. My 
imagination readily pictured the room, the company, the 
music, all perfectly familiar to my mind. 

C. And you wished you were there ? 

E. No Charles, I did not. In this hour of sober reflec- 
tion it appeared more vain and sinful than ever before. 
With my present feelings I should be very unhappy there. 

C. What is the matter with you Elizur ? You look very 
sober lately, and say but little toany one ; are you well ? 

E. My health is good ; but I feel sober to besure. 

C. IF have noticed you for several days, and wondered 
what was the matter. 

E. Shall I tell you what is the matter with me > 

€. Yes, I wish you would. | 

E. A few days since I received a letter from my sistei 


Caroline, which I will read to you if you please. 
C. I should like to hear it. 


New-York, December 15, 1822. 

Dear Brotruer,—With feelings very different from any 
which I ever possessed before, I now address you. OQ, my 
dear brother, Tam no longer the gav and thoughtless crea- 
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ture you lately saw me. No; I feel that I am a sinnet 
exposed to endless woe, and that nothing but the blood otf 
Jesus can cleanse my guilty soul. Those vain amusements 
and guilty pleasures, which I once delighted in please me 
no longer ; they appear to me as they did to the wise man, 
“ Vanity of vanities,” all vanity. J am determined to seek 
the salvation of my soul, and the comforts of religion, let 
others do as they will. Many of our young friends are 
anxiously enquiring what they shall do to be saved. O 
how changed the scene. Lately all was gaity and mirth, 
now they are solemn as eternity. ‘They have exchanged 
the ball room for the conference room, and the gay party for 
the enquiring meeting ; O Elizur, [ wish you were here. 
fam sure you would determine with me to seek an interest 
im the blood of Jesus. I feel almost as anxious for you as 
for my own soul. I cannot bear the thought that you should 
be left. Let me entreat you to forsake all vain amusements 
and strive to obtain the religion of the blessed Jesus. Read 
the Bible my dear brother, and think how soon we may 
stand at the bar of God; O, let us prepare for it. We can 
loose nothing by immediate preparation for death. For if 
we live to old ; age, religion will be our comfort and support 
while on earth, and we shall reap the reward in glory. But 
it is scarcely probable that we shall live to be old; and O, 
the folly of putting off repentance. [ used to think I might 
enjoy the gaieties of youth, and then obtain religion in mid- 
dle life or old age. But f begin to feel that I need religion 
now. I need its comforts ; ; for all earthly things are fading 
and unsatisfactory,--they cannot support the mind under 
trials,—they afford no real happiness. In the midst of 
gaiety and mirth, I have often been very unhappy. 

Again, the sound of the church going bell calls to the 
house of God. ‘There the children of God assemble to pray 
for sinners,—there the faithful ministers of Jesus gather to 
point them to the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of 
the world. I hasten to joim the anxious crowd who are 
flocking to the sanctuary. Dear brother, farewell. 


E. Now Charles, do you wonder why I did not attend 
the ball ? [think I should much rather go with Caroline to 
meeting ; indeed, L wish I was there. 
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C. Ithink, to be sure, the meeting would be the best ; 
but when | vet among young company I forget all about 
these things. When I am alone I frequently think of death 
and feel alarmed : but it is very soon forgotten. 

E. We ought to remember that death is approaching, 
whether we think of it or not ; and it will be a dreadful 
day if we have lived thoughtless and secure in sin. 

C. I believe it will, Elizur ; and I know that I have 
thought but little of it. But it is time for me to return 
home. Call upon me soon, I should like to converse. with 
you further on this subject. 

FE, Twill. Good night. 

(To be continued. ) 


A CHEAP MODE OF DOING GOOD. 


(Continued from page 44.) 


The same day, after dining at a genteel house, in a place 


where there is a bank, and was once a place of considerable - 


business, knowing how the Sabbath was there disregarded 3 
and all religious order prostrated, I left under the cushion in 
the chair in which I sat, “ The Lord’s Day,” “Solemn Con- 
siderations,” and “ Voice of Warning ;” and judging from 
a few moments conversation with the hostler, that he did not 
believe in the necessity of a change of heart, I put into his 
hand, at parting, “a Dialogue between a "Traveller and 
yourself. - 

Calling to stay over night at a good looking public house, 
the proprietor and keeper of which is a merchant also, and 
had once been a member of Congress, I was gratified to find 
wafered up, in a conspicuous place, at the entrance into the 
bar-room, “ Tavern Regulations.” ‘These were such as I 
should rejoice to see adopted in every public house in the U. §. 
They prohibited disorder, noise, gambling, intemperance, 
profaneness, and stated 10 o’clock as the hour at which the 
family usually retired to rest. I regretted however, to find, 
in the course of the evening, that the store adjoining was not 
considered as coming within the jurisdiction of these excel- 
tg 
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lent regulations, and was afterwards informed that tiie peo- 
people of the neighbourhood were most of them very much 
embarrassed in their circumstances, and many of their poor 
worn out farms under mortgage to the store-keeper. And 
had I been furnished with tracts on “ Clean Sheets,” the an- 
noyance received from those nimble little animals of the bed 
chamber, which are too well known to need naming, would 
certainty have induced me to leave them under my pillow 
in the morning. Perhaps, however, it ought in justice to 
the landlord to be added, that he had the year before been 
deprived by death of an excellent wife. 

I was next providentially brought into a family where the 
preceding day there had been a general christening, which 
was still regarded with holiday glee and festivity. I search- 
ed my bundle for “‘ Baptism not Regeneration ;” but could 
find only “ A New Heart the Child’s best Portion ;” which 
I gave to alittle boy for bringing me a tumbler of water from 
@ spring. 

Crossing another ferry, an emaciated old negro boastingly 
observed, “he had tended here 50 years, been out all 
weathers, and this was the seventh boat he had worn out ;” 
on which I added, there is one river you must yet pass—ne- 
ver toreturn. He understood me, said, ‘ yes, masser,” and 
1 gave him the tract “ To the Aged.” 

Arriving at a place where fear of contagion, from the par- 
tial prevalence of a fatal disease, considerably agitated the 
minds of the people, I left the extract “ On the insidious 
progress of Sin.” 

A few days after, overtaking near night,a company of fo- 
reigners, lately arrived in this country, they enquired how far 
it was to New-York. I soon after dropped “The Ship- 
mates—an Evening Conversation.”” One of the foremost 
presently took it up and stopped ; all the rest forthwith came 
up and gathered round, as if to see or to hear what he had 
found. 

The next day, just before coming up to some Indians, go- 
ing to training, I flung into the road “ Advice to the Poor.” 
On looking back saw them take it up, gaze on it a moment, 
then turn and look at me, as though I had lost the book. 
Probably the wretched, wandering outcasts could not read a 
word ;—but the bread was cast upon the waters. 
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The next morning, meeting a sturdy, fine looking black 
inan, with arake on his shoulder, I enquired of him the dis- 
tance to the adjoining town, and put into his hand “ The 
Happy Negro.” “Can you read?” “ Yes, and my wife 
too.” Well, read that then, and see what God can do for 
you.” 

While my horse was drinking at a brook, another negro 
came along. As he was passing the bridge within reach of 
the head of the horse, I asked him to hook up the reins of 
the bridle for me, which he readily and cheerfully did. I 
then held out to him “ The Way of Salvation, or Salvation 
by Grace;” containing also “The Redeemed Captive,” 
saying, here don’t you want this? Hesitating to take it, he 
said, “ I’ve nothing to pay, sir.” You need not pay any 
thing, it is as free as the salvation which it offers. He then 
took it with apparent joy, and expressed many thanks, 
mingled with a degree of embarrassment and surprise. 

Observing several children returning from school, I flung 
out a number of tracts, among which were, “ Short Sermons 
for Children,” and “ A Brief Account of the happy Death 
of Mary Ann Clap.” ‘They saw me drop them, and imme- 
diately ran to see who should get them first. 

The children of another school, baited in this manner, 
chased me a considerable distance, calling out, “ I want one, 
{ want one.” I continued to scatter them, till, with regret, 
I found that my little store was exhausted ; while the cry-still 
was, “give, give.” I consoled myself, however, with the 
anticipation, that as I was now near home, I should soon be 
able to replenish my stock, and would take pains to be am- 
ply provided for future occasions. VIATOR. 


er eee 


EVENINGS AT HOME. 
From the Boston Recorder. 


Mr. Editor,—lIt is a subject of apparently deep regret to 
many parents, that their children are so desirous of spend- 
ing the long winter evenings away fromhome. The regret 
of these parents is not unnatural. A child, dearer perhaps 
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than their own life, desert’s his father’s house, as soon as the 
shades of evening close the day. He is out of the reach of 
paternal vigilance, he is exposed to a thousand dangers, the 
alluring invitations of vice may decoy him at every step, and 
before aware the unhappy youth may be so far gone in the 
road to ruin that the father’s expostulation, or the mother’s 
gushing tears will avail nothing. But should no positively 
alarming evil be the rusult, yet this habitual desertion of 
home is highly reprehensible. If the moral principles are 
not corrupted, a thing of rare occurrence, still no candid ob- 
server will doubt, but that it often exerts a pernicious influ- 
ence on the health; that an aching head, or an immoveable 
pulmonary complaint are the efiect; that by it the springs 
of youth lose their elasticity, and a premature debility con- 
tinually reminds the sufferer of his folly. Besides, he not 
only exposes his virtuous principles to corruption, and his 
health to decay, but he brings a reproach upon the old man- 
sion of his father. By the conduct he manifests that home 
has no attractions, that from foreign sources his pleasure 
must be derived. He virtually declares, that the pleasant 
intercourse of kindred, and that reciprocity of kind feelings, 
which knits a family together, are not to be found under the 
roof where he was born. He is thus instrumental in degra- 
ding those names, which true filial affection will always de- 
light to reverence. 

Now parents are too much induced, perhaps, to ascribe the 
cause of that love of novelty, volatility, or impatience of re- 
straint which characterize the youthful mind, where in many 
instances, it ought to be imputed to the criminal negligence 
of parents. Bythe arbitrary exercise of power in the parent, 
the child becomes discontented, and will seek that pleasure 
abroad, which is denied him at home. Likewise, by a neg- 
lect of exercising a proper degree of discipline, the child will 
roam abroad to his own injury and the lasting disgrace of his 
parent. Hence, we see the vital importance, of bestowing 
the greatest attention to the education of children at home. 
They should be early taught to cherish a taste for literary 
pleasures. If encouraged by a judicious selection of books, 
as they advance in life, they will gradually be led to prefer 
those rational pursuits to degrading frivolities, which employ 
many of our youth. By proper management, home may be, 
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rendered, as it ought to be, the most desirable place, and we 
should see our children fondly anticipate the evening hours 
to be spent inthe company. of parents and brothers in the 


purest enjoyment. MATERNA. 


THE LILIES. 
** Consider the lilies of the field —Marr. vi. 28.” 


It was great condescension in our Lord Jesus Christ, that 
when he went about on earth instructing his disciples, and 
would explain any thing to them, he did not bid them study 
Farge laborious volumes, which they had neither money to 
purchase, nor time to read, nor learning to understand ; but 
he bade them look on the objects that surrounded them in 
their daily business and their daily walks, and draw from 
thence instruction for their souls. Sometimes he pointed 
them to natural objects, as representing his glorious charac- 
ter, his relation to his people, and the benefits they derived 
from him: thus, he said, “ I am the true Vine, ye are the | 
branches ;” “I am the good Shepherd,” &c. Sometimes 
he improved the objects around to teach his disciples their 
various duties. The lilies of the field, and the fowls of the 
air, furnished him with a text on which to ground the duty 
of believing submissive dependence upon God. 

“Consider the lilies.” And what is there in the lilies 
that particularly demands our notice? 1. Consider how 
beautiful they are. I think I have been told that the lilies 
to which our Lord referred were of a much finer sort than 
those which grow in our own country, very rich and varie- 
gated in their colours; perhaps more resembling the finer 
sorts of tulips. ‘They grow very abundantly on the moun- 
tains of Judea; and probably the spot where our Lord ad- 
dressed this discourse to his disciples, was richly beautified 
by them. “ Consider the lilies ;”—look at them as they 
blossom in clusters or beds, and see if all the splendid robes 
and gay colours of royalty can bear any comparison in gran- 
deur and beauty; take one in your hand ; examine its form : 
its texture, its streaks, and say if all the art or ingenuity of 
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man can produce any thing half so minuicly, delicately, ane 
exquisitely beautiful ? No; even Solomon, the most magni- 
ficent of princes, in all his glory, was not arrayed like one 
of these. Then learn from the lily of the field to admire the 
skill and power of God, who made them so beautiful; and 
adore his goodness and bounty, that not only causes the earth 
to produce corn for our nourishment, but adorns it with 
beauty for our innocent gratification. ‘Oh! how great is 
his goodness, and how great is his beauty !” 

2. “Consider the lilies, how they grow.” The root of the 
lily or tulip, like other bulbous roots, in the winter is lost or 
buried under ground ; yet when spring returns, it appears, 
and starts up ina little time, comes to its height, and bears 
a very lovely flower. Here again we admire the hand of 
God in the various changes of the vegetable world. Who, 
that had never seen or heard of such a thing taking place, 
could have imagined or believed it possible that that dry 
bulb should draw moisture from the earth, and in the course 
of a few weeks, spring to such a height, and produce a flow- 
er of such exquisite beauty ? Nor is the work less worthy of 
admiration because we see it every year fulfilled in number- 
less instances. The blessed God has been pleased to prom- 
ise (Hosea xiv. 5.) that his people “ shall grow as the lily.” 
Grace is the comeliness and beauty of the soul ; and under 
its influence those who were dead in trespasses and sins, 
spring up to a life of holiness and beauty, and “ bring forth 
the fruits of righteousness, which are by Christ Jesus, to the 
glory and praise of God.”” My dear children, when you see 
the beautiful flowers, how they grow and flourish, lft 
up your hearts to God and beg ‘of him to plant you in his 
own garden, and make you thus flourishing and lovely in all 
the graces of his Spirit. 

3. “ Consider the lilies ;” how frail they are, how easily 
cut down or snapped off; and at best, how soon they wither 
and die. Though distinguished by their colours, and admir- 
ed for their beauty, they are but “ the grass of the field ;’ 
all the grass is soon cut down or scorched up: the beauty of 
the flowers: perhaps exposes them to be gathered rather the 
earlier ; certainly it is no security to them when the sharp 
scythe passes over the whole field. “ All flesh is grass, and 
all the goodliness thereof is as the flower of the field ; the 
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grass withefeth, the flower fadeth: surely the people is 
9 
grass. 


* So frail is the youth and the beauty of men, 
Though they bloom and look gay as the rose, 

Yet all our fond care to preserve them is vain, 
Time kills them as fast as he goes.” 


4. “ Consider the lilies ;” how free they are from care, 
and yet how well provided ; “ they toil not, they spin not,”’ 
said our Saviour, and yet Solomon, in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these.” ‘This is not intended to encour- 
age indolence and thoughtlessness, but dependence on God 
while we do our duty. Never let us suppose that any thing 
in the Bible authorises us to neglect or do carelessly the 
proper business of this life. It is the praise of the virtuous 
woman, (Prov. xxxi) that “she lays her hands to the spin- 
dle, and her hands handle the distaff; she eateth not the 
bread of idleness.”’ Idleness tempts God instead of trusting 
him ; but the more we properly trust God, the more careful 
and diligent we shall be in discharging pr operly the duties of 
our station: and then we are encouraged to hope and be- - 
lieve that he who provides for the inferior creatures, who 
neither do nor can labour, will much more provide for us, 
by blessing that labour which he has made our duty. Even 
if we should through sickness be unable to toil and spin, 
God can furnish whatever is necessary for us; and he in- 
vites us to cast all our care on him, believing that he careth 
for us. 

Now we have considered the lilies in their beauty, their 
growth, their frailty, and their freedom from care, it may be 
well to consider what instruction all this affords to us. Our 
Lord was speaking of clothing when he bade his disciple 
consider the lilies. 

i. As to fine clothing. This teaches us not to care for it, 
nor covet it, nor be proud of it, nor to make the putting on of 
apparel our adorning or our happiness. ‘T’awdry and un- 
suitable clothing is always ridiculous, vulgar, and disgusting : 
the very best that can be worn will not compare with the 
dress of the flower: but modesty, cleanliness of person, a 
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steady, discreet demeanour, and the ornament of a meek and 
quiet spirit, suit every complexion—are attainable by all— 
become every station in life—always wear well, and look 
respectable—never wear out, and never go out of fashion. 

2. As to necessary clothing. This teaches us to cast the 
care of iton God. The Lord will provide; he who se 
clothes the grass of the field, will much more clothe you. 
When you were babes, and could not spin nor care, when 
perhaps your parents were so poor that they could not pro- 
vide clothes for you, God supplied your need ; he influenced 
the hearts of his people to be kind to you, and provide for 
your infant wants ; and now, though you are still young and 
feeble ; though you can do but little for your own support; 
though you are poor and needy; “ nevertheless the Lord 
thinketh on you.” 

3. As to everlasting clothing. This should engage your 
chief anxiety. The lilies have but a short-lived beauty : 
the gayest clothes soon fade, and the strongest wear out ; 
even our flesh is as grass. Man, at his best estate, is alto- 
gether vanity, and soon fades away in all his ways. But, 
my dear children, you know that your soul differs from your 
body, in that, though your body is made of flesh and blood, 
and will die, your soul is a spirit, and will live after your 
body is dead. Now, this immortal spirit will want im- 
mortal clothing. Naked you came into this world, and 
naked you must leave it; nothing that you now wear can 
be carried into that other world, nor could be of any use 
to you there. Earnestly beg of God to clothe you | with 
his dear Son’s righteousness, and the graces of his Holy Spi- 
rit: this is the only raiment that endures for ever,— 


“That takes no spot, but still refines ; 
The more ’tis worn, the more it shines. 
In this on earth may you appear, 

Then go to heaven and wear it there: 
God will approve it in his sight— 

’Tis his own work, and his delight.” 


[ Sunday Scholar’s Magazine. 
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THE PARRICIDE. 

Mositansir Billah, an eastern caliph’s son, murdered his 
father and succeeded to the caliphate. One day a carpet 
was spread before him, wherein was woven the likeness of 
a horseman, having a diadem on his head, and a great circle 
round inscribed with Persian characters. He called for a 
Persian to interpret the writing ; the man changed colour, 
and when Mostansir asked him what it meant, he replied it 
was only Persian trifling. The caliph again demanded the 
meaning of the inscription, and the man denied that it con- 
tained any : but when the caliph insisted upon hearing it, 
then said he, thus it saith—* I Siroes, the son of Chosroes, 
slew my father, and I possessed his kingdom only six 
months !” And the countenance of Mostansir changed, and 
only six months did he reign. Once when he awoke in the 
night, crying aloud, one of his attendants said to him, “O! 
commander of the faithful, why weepest thou 7”’ he replied, 

““T saw my father in my 'slee p, and he said to me— Alas, 
Mostansir, thou hust slain me and seized my empire, but 
few are the davs thou shalt enjoy after me, and then thow 
shalt enter that fire.’ - lL awoke, and am nx t myself for fear.” 
Then answered Abdalla, “ Fhese are voll tiie confused 
thoughts of a dream, arising from thine own reflections, drive 
them from thee by joy and mirth—cali for wine and regard 
not the vision :” and he did as was advised, but the fear 
continued upon him aii his death ; and whea his sickness 
waxed more and move, bis mother came and asked of him 
how he fared, but he answered, “ Oh! God, i am losing 
this world and the life to come also !” 


a 


The celebrated La Motte, who had lost-his eye-sight, being 
one day in a crowd, accidentally trod upon the foot of a 
young man, who instantly struck him a blow on the face. 
“ Sir,” said La Motte “ you wiil be very sorry for what you 
have done when I tell you that { am blind.” 

VOL. v.] 12 
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PLAN OF THE MISSIONARY STATION AT ELLIO’? 


August 15, 1822. 
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Wr. Byington’s description of Elliot. 


EXPLANATION OF THE PLATE. 


No. 1. Blacksmith’s shop, and coal house.—2. Burying 
vround.—3. Cow or ox -yard, and a board kiln in the cor- 
ner.—4. Horse mill.—5. Granary.—6. Joiner’s shop.—7. 
Boys house.—8. School house—9. Mr. Jewell’s dwelling. 
—10. Study unfinished.—1i11. Mr. Byington’s dwelling.— 
i2. Labourers house.—13. Smoke house.—14. Ash heuse. 
and leach.—15. House for blacks.—16. Boiler and oven, 
with a roof over them.—17. Meal and flour house.—18. 
Kitchen.—29. Meat house.—20. Labourers house.—21. 
Well.—22. Dining room with a cellar under it.—23. Hall 
to the dining room.—24. Mr. Smith and Bardwell’s dwel- 
lings.—25. Dwelling unfinished, and Mr. Wood’s dwelling. 
—26. Store rooms and Mr. Howes dwelling.—27. ir. 
Pride’s dwelling.—28. Girls school house.—29. W 
house or shed.—30. Harness house.—31. Hen house.— 
32. Stables.—33. Corn cribs. 

A. Garden 1} acre.—B. Road to Mayhew,95 miles.— 
C. Field of 12 acres.—D. Field of 20 acres.—E. Road te 
Walnut hills, 145 miles.—F. Field of 10 acres.—G. Road - 
to Yalo Busha, 24 miles —H. Calf pasture of 10 acres.—I. 
Saw-pit.—J. Small valley —K. Peach trees.—L. Fig trees. 
—M. Boys play ground.—N. Oak trees. —O. Small oaks. 
——}, Tesex. —(, Forest trees.—R. and S. Drains from the 
well and kitchen —T. Place to feed swine.—U. Staks of 
hay.—Y. Field of 30 acres. 


MR. BYINGTON’S DESCRIPTION. 


“ Incoming from Mayhew you approach it from the east, 
and come out of an oak forest, when this place opens upon 
your view. You pass by fields D. a cornfield, and C. now a 
pasture, and part of V. a corn field, when you reach the 
dwellings. The ground on which the buildings are erected 
is nearly flat. There is a little descent almost on all sides, 
so that water from rains, &c. sooif runs off. The yard, 
fence, and gates, are marked on the plan. The houses are 
os made of logs ; some of the logs are hewn, and some are 

: generally one story high, school house is one story apd 
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ahalf. The large dwelling-house is two stories high, with a 
piazza to the chambers. ‘The space between the logs, is 
generally filled with mud and small split sticks, put in as 

‘chinks.’ No nails are used in the roofs; oak shingles about 
4 feet long, and 8 inches wide, are laid on two or three 
thicknesses, and upon every course a heavy pole is laid 
from one end of the roof to the other. There are 4 or 5 
courses on one side of the roof, and as many poles lying upon 
them. ‘The Piazzas as we call them (marked on the plan by 
dotted lines,) have shade trees in front, and are merely pro- 
jections of the roofs, extending 8 or i0 feet at the eaves, 
resting on a plate supported by pests which are set in the 
ground. ‘The ground serves the purpose of a floor ; they 
are convenient, cool and cheap. 

The chimneys are made of wood and mud ; windows about 
2% feet by 2 feet, and a cloth stretched upon a square frame, 
fills the window. ‘This frame is hung on hinges, and can 
be opened and shut. Only one glass window to a log house. 
Wooden hinges to the doors, and latches with strings. In 
the large house there are prick chi mneys, glass w indows, 
and a roof covered with shingles nailed. The roofs ef No. 
7. 8. 9. 10. 18. 22. are covered with cypress bark. Round 
the garden is a Virginia fence and also on the farm. Round 
the yard a post andrail fence. South of fields V. C. D., and 
west of field I’. is a large creek, which affords water all the 
year. 

The clearings are largest to the south and south east 3 also 
cleared on the west. North of 1. and 4. but little is cleared. 
No Choctaw dwelling is in sight. The surrounding trees 
cannot be overlooked. East of 4. 5. 6. and 8. the cote, 
can be seen, lying down and standing up, at sunset and a 
sunrise. Four years from the above date the first tree was 
felled at this place.” 


—_——————- 






THE TWO GREEK YOUTH. 





In these eventful days, the excitement of public curiosity 
is becoming common. . A lively interest is now felt in the 
arrival of two Greek youth in this country. They were 
found in Malta, by our Missionaries. who are indefatigable 
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in seizing every opportunity of prosecuting their benevolent 
designs. By their influence these youth are sent on to obtain 
an education at the Cornwall School.—The Salem Obser- 
ver, gives the following account of them. 


“ The eldest, Photius Kavasales is an orphan boy, 15 
years of age, whose father, mother, four brothers and two 
sisters, were swept off by the plague in Smyrna in the year 
1814. Photius was left destitute and put into the Hospital, 
where he remained two or three years, and suffered much, it 
is said, from sickness, and for want of proper attention. He 
has one brother left, who is now in the Morea, and an offi- 
eer in the army. Having an uncle living in Malta, he was 
sent thither about four years ago, and by consent of this 
uncle, he is now brought to America. 

The other lad, whose name is Anastasius Karabelles, is 
i1 years of age, and a son of the Greek Priest, at present 
officiating in the Greek church at Malta. He was born at 
Zante, and was brought to Malta by his father, when he was 
but four years of age. 

They both read in Modern Greek, and Italian, and con- 
verse also in Maltese ; and have brought with them books 
in each of these languages. ‘Those who have had most op- 
portunities of seeing them since their arrival speak highly of 
their capacity, and of their uncommonly respectful and decent 
behaviour. It is expected they will reside in Salem a few 
months, with a view to acquire some knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language, and to pursue some other studies, preparatory 
to their entering the institution at Cornwall. ‘They are 
committed to the care of the Rev. Mr. Cornelius, and have 
by him been placed in the school of the able and accom- 
plished instructor Mr. Hallock. It may be proper to add, 
that their only dependence for support is upon the charity 
of the public—it is hoped a generous sympathy will be felt 
for them, not only upon their own account, but on account 
of their oppressed and bleeding nation. 


ee a 


REVIVAL AT SEA. 


In glancing over the religious news of the day, eager to 
learn every fresh triumph of the cross, the eye rests with pe- 
12* 
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culiar delight upon accounts of Revivals. Embracing the 
eternal interests of our fellow beings, and enlarging the reti- 
nue of the divine glory, such events cannot fail to excite 
joy, gratitude and praise. But how is the joy increased by 
news of christian efforts and prayers being successful in 
instances where there was the least encouragement to hope. 
The blessed work of distributing bibles, tracts, and reli- 
ps publications among seamen, is abundantly encouraged 

such accounts as the following extracts afford. 

inten from letters received by a gentleman in Salem, 
Mass., from his correspondent, dated on ‘board the hip Bev- 
erly of Boston, now on a whaling voyage in the South Seas. 


South Seas, December 26, 1721. 


* Dear Brotuer,—We take the earliest opportunity in 
sending you pleasant news. It has pleased that’ God who 
rules the seas, to hear your prayers, with those of the reli- 
gious public, in behalf of the poor seamen. It hath pleased 
the Holy Spirit to convince three young men on board this 
ship, of sin, of righteousness, and of judgment to come. 

‘““We send our hearty thanks to the honourable Bible 
Society of Boston, for their christian charity in furnishing us 
with Bibles, previous to our sailing. These have guided our 
minds through the dark clouds of depravity, to the glorious 
liberty of the children of God. The seed sown has sprung 
up, we know not how ; but we both see and feel the salutary 
effects, in a well ordered life and conversation. We wish 
them a rich harvest of rest from all their labours. We also 
send to the worthy Boston and Andover Tract Societies* 
our hearty thanks. ‘Their labours of love are not lost on 
board this ship. ‘The godly reproofs and consolation they 
have afforded us, in our retired hours, demand our humble 
thanks. May the God of the seas grant them every needed 
help to pursue their labours of love ; and crown them with 
honours in the great day. We also desire to send our hum- 
ble thanks to the teachers of those Sabbath Schools, who 
have instructed our children while we have been absent from 
them ; thereby guiding them in paths of virtue and happi- 
ness. The “ Guardian,” with which we have also been 


* Evangelical and New-England Traet Societies. 



































{avoured, has been a rich treasure to us It has caused the 
silent tear to roll down the cheek of some of us, hard hearted 
seamen, while perusing it.” 


In another letter dated February 1822, he thus writes :— 


‘ Dear Brotner,—I thank you for your kindness in 
sending me so many books. One of our seamen told me, 
that when he read the Guardian, it drew tears from his eyes. 
If you knew what blessed effects the books have had on 
board this ship, you would not think it strange that we ex- 
press our thanks for them, and to the societies which publish 


them. 


*¢ Since writing the letter, Dec. 26, two of the young men, 
then anxious, have been released from the law of sin and 
death, through faith in the Lord Jesus. 

O how pleasant it is to see these young men taking an 
active part in our holy religion ' ! But our situation is very 
different from being in the bosom of the church ; wherefore 
we solicit a continuance of your prayers for us, that we may 
be enabled to stand fast and show that there is a reality in 
the religion of Christ.” 


A communication in the Religious Miscellany, dated Feb- 
yuary 21st, states that the revival at Carlisle still continues, 
and has cattndiall to the Methodist Society. Sixty 
been added to the church, which now consists of about 500 
members. 
youth ; about an equal number of each sex. 


In Candia and Chester, N. H. a recent Revival has trans- 
pired, from the subjects of which about 100 have already 
made a profession of religion. 


In “ Zion’s 
the Methodists in Bradford, Newbury, Corinth, Strafford and 
Hartford, Vt. in Gilmantown and Concord, N. H. and in 
Scituate and Springfield, Mass. 


The “ Family Visitor,” Va. mentions extensive Revivals 
in the Methodist Society in Holston and Meherrin Districts. 
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SUMMARY OF REVIVALS. 


The subjects of the work have been principally 


Herald,” we find accounts of revivals among 
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It is stated that the religious services regularly held in the 
Mariners’ Church N. Y. have been blessed to the hopeful 
conversion of several sailors who have made a profession of 
religion. 


In the Religious Intelligencer is an interesting sketch of a 
powerful work of divine grace in the congregation of Bask- 
inridge, N. J. 104 professed their faith in Christ at one 
time. 


A work of grace, has, for several months been progressing 
in Hookstown, Penn. and a goodly number have hopefully 
experienced a saving change. 


The Revival in Sharon, Con. is said to continue and in- 
crease. About 140 are the hopeful subjects of the work ; 
and nearly 100 are anxiously inquiring what they shall do to 
be saved.—The Revivals which we have before noticed in 
the county of Hampshire Mass. we are happy to learn are 
rapidly progressing, both in power and extent. In South 
Hampton, about 170 are rejoicing in hope ; and in Norwich 
about 60 have been br ought into the kingdom in six weeks. 
In East Hampton and Hadley the work is very extensive ; 
and in Northampton and Amherst the prospect is highly 
promising. 


oes 


SUMMARY. 


The Rev. Thaddeus Osgood, in his indefatigable zeal, has 
recently procured the establishment of more than twenty 
Sabbath Schools in the Province of Upper Canada. The 
establishment of Juvenile, and Moral Societies, with Libra- 
ries attached, has long been a prime object with him; and 
he now proposes the formation of a library in every place, 
to be free for the use of those children, and young ‘people, 
who carefully avoid immoral conduct, and come together 
every Sabbath for recitation.—It is stated that much good 
has been effected at Three Rivers, Canada, by the distribu- 
tion of the Scriptures. Young persons are said to relinquish 
useless expenses formerly indulged in, for the sake of obtain- 
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ing the word of God—An Orphan Asylum Society has 
lately been formed by the ladies of Montreal which aot 
creat usefulness—The Tabernacle Church in Salem, Mass. 

have sent a silver pitcher to the Missionary Church at Brain- 
erd, as a token of their gratitude for the attention paid to 
Dr. Worcester in his last illness—The manager of one of 
the estates on the island of Trinidad, affirms that the Ne- 
eroes do three times the work they did before the bible was cir- 
culated among them, and are quite cheerful and happy.—F or 
the enconragement of Biblical classes it should be mentioned 
that the present revival in Park Street Church, Boston, is 
supposed to have originated with the establishment of a class 
for biblical instruction. 


The London Missionary Society, and the christian cause 
have sustained a great loss in the death of Dr. Milne, Mis- 
sionary at Malacca. He has been an assistant to Dr Morri- 
son in translating the scriptures into the Chinese language. 
He was reported to be excellent, learned, pious and labori- 
ous. 


A letter and journal have lately been received from the 
Rev. Henry Woodward, missionary at Batticotta, in Ceylon. 
The principal intelligence contained in the letter, is the an- 
nounciation of Mr. Richard’s death, which took place Aug. 
3d. “ He died,” says Mr. Woodward, “rejoicing in the hope 
of a glorious immortality.”— 

Donations to the American Board of Commissioners fer 
foreign Missions from January 13th to Feb. 12th, $4364 60. 
Besides this sum $500 was received as part of the Legacy 
of the late Dr. Solomon Everest, and $500 as a Legacy of 
Hon. Elias Boudinot. A very considerable amount was 
also received in articles of clothing. 


The Treasurer of the American Bible Society received in 
January, $4,032 90. Inthe same month, eight new aux- 
iliary Societies were recognized. 


The contributions to the United Foreign Missionary Soci- 
ety, during the month of February, were $636 31. ’ 


It i is calculated that there are in China, more than one 
thousand and four hundred temples dedicated to Confucius ; 














Melancholy Occurrences. 


and that more than 60,000 animals of various kinds, are 
sacrificed to this suppesed deity every year. 

E. Linch, Esq. writes from Lima, South America, to 
Henry Hill, Esq. Treasurer of the American Board of For- 
eign Missions, that 500 Spanish Bibles, and 500 Spanish 
Testaments were either sold or given away by him in less 
than three days. 


The New-England Tract Society has published in eight 
years and a half, more than three millions of Tracts. Its 
series of Numbers is now 147, making six volumes of 300 
pages each; and it is constantly publishing New Tracts. 
{It wishes to be to America what the London Religious 
Tract Society is to the Eastern world, which has printed i in 
23 years forty-five millions of Tracts,and whose annual in- 
come is more than $40,000. 


Duelling —The Legislature of South Carolina are about 
passing a law, making duel/i; ng, or challenging to fight, death. 


MELANCHOLY OCCURRENCES. 


Avucusta, Gro. Fens. 11. 

A melancholy circumstance occurred in our city on 
Thursday last; a fine lad about 12 cr 13 vears otd; was 
sitting on one of the horses of a team attached te a waegon, 
in Bridge Row, the owner of which was doing Sanding ss in 
one of the stores in that quarter, when the horses suddenly 
taking fright ran oif at full speed into Bread-strect. the father 
of the lad following crying out, O, my child! my child ‘— 
But by this child he was never agaiv tobe recognized. The 
horses crossed the street, the lad keeping his seat, till they 
unfortunately ran against a post, when he and the horses 
were all thrown down together, and the child was so much 
injured that he died next morning. The afflicted parent, af- 
ter a coffin was prepared, took the body into the waggon, 
determined to carry him home, a distance of about two hun- 
dred miles, mto one of the back counties, that the mother 
might have the mournful satisfaction of secing his re- 
mains, before they were concealed from her for ever. ‘The 
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feeling which induced this determination those who are pa- 
rents will understand, and none who witnessed the father’s 
distress could avoid sympathizing with him in his sorrows. 


A girl aged about 14 years, was killed, a short time since ; 
at Valley EF alls, (Cumberland) by being caught in a belt at 
the Factory of Messrs. A. & I. W iIkinson. 


The youngest son of Deacon Lum, of Roxbury, while 
sliding down hill on a handsled, on the 6th ult. was forced 
with great violence against a sharp stick which projected out 
of the ground andice. The stick passed through his body, 
and he survived about 24 hours in the greatest distress, when 
he expired. He was a promising lad of twelve years old. 

| Christian Sec. 


CONVERSION OF TWO YOUNG JEWS. 


The London Baptist Magazine for December informs, on. 
the authority of a Dutch gentleman at the Hague connected 
with the Bible and other religious societies m Holland, that 
two young Jews, educated at the University of Leyden, 
and who have distinguished themselves by their literature 
and generally good character, have, by consulting the scrip- 
tures, been led to embrace C hristianity, a , and are about to be 
publicly baptized in the reformed church. The uncle of one 
of them who is very rich, offered him five thousand pounds 
sterling, more than 22,600 dollars, besides a share in his 
estate, provided he would defer his baptism till after his un- 
cle’s death. The youth answered, that as he considered his 
salvation to be connected with a profession of his faith in the 
Messiah, no consideration whatever could turn him aside 
from his purpose. 


Nature in man must have bread, but grace in man must 
have Christ ; give a gracious soul all the world, and take 
away Christ and you give him stones for bread. 
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POET. 
FOR THE CUAINDIAN. 


THE EASTERN DAWN 


When oft in midnight’s solemn hour 
My vigils I repeat, 

I’m wafted on by fancy’s power 
And India’s heathen meet. 


While darkness veils my lonely flight, 
And death like somnus reigns, 

{ think, ‘ how long shall moral night 
Thus brood o’er India’s plains ©” 


The ne scene, the solemn hour, 
In unison agree ; 

And here I range in fancy’s bower, 
Tili nobler sights I see. 


The rising Sun, with golden beans, 
Dispels the mantled night,-— 

Then Hope, celestial sweetly gleams 
With soul-inspiring light. 


When all the orient concave shines 
With bright and glittering rays, 
I cajl to mind the happy signs 
Of far more glorious days. 


The Sun or Rienteousness shall rise 
With beams divinely bright, 

And spangle all the eastern skies 
With lasting, heavenly light. 


O rise, thou glorious Sun, and shine! 
O come, thou winds, and blow! 
Diffuse thy grace through every clime, 
And let thy blessings flow. 
V.YV. 


—-s ae 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. On the Amusements of Youth; On the 
danger of impenitence ; On the choice of our associates ; Hints to a 
young lady ; Three letters to her son by M. M.; are filed for insertion. 
The covtrast ; The joys of the New Jerusalem ; A reply to the question 
Where shall I seek happiness’ ; The Crucifixion of Jesus ; ; Soliloquy 
of the Wanderer, by Amelia ; Lines suggested from Jeremiah xvii. 5, 6, 
7, and 8th verses ; Dou’t cheat yourself ; together with several addresses, 
&e. , have been recently received, but have not yet been examined. 





























